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NATIONAL DEFENSE AND DEVELOPMENT 403 
PEEPAEBDNESS 

Br the Honorable JOHN Q. TILSON 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

I 1ST view of the fact that I am a member of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the House of Eepresentatives, which is charged with 
the duty of investigating the subject and formulating a plan for the 
proper organization of the land forces of the United States, it will not 
be wise or discreet for me to attempt to state just what the plan should 
be. It has been announced that the question is to be considered on non- 
partisan lines, as such subjects ought always to be considered, and this 
is an additional reason why I should not attempt to prejudge the case. 
There are, however, a few broad, general propositions which must be 
at the basis of any effective and permanent preparation. 

In the first place, there must be a sufficient number of trained men 
to fill up our first line of defense. Their training need not be of long 
duration, but should be intensive enough to teach discipline, the use 
of firearms and the care of self in camp or campaign. It is better 
that these men be trained citizenry, rather than trained soldiers only. 
There is no more reason to fear militarism because of this than there is 
to fear that a boy will become a prize fighter because he keeps a sound 
body and is taught the manly art of self-defense. Some such system as 
that so successfully used in Switzerland and Australia would be effective 
here if it could be adopted and maintained long enough to get results. 
We must not be blinded, however, to the inherent difficulties in the way 
of the adoption or carrying out of such a system. Something, however, 
should be done and if the people of the United States are not ready to 
adopt universal citizen service, then in addition to our regular army 
and National Guard both of which should be somewhat enlarged, we 
should have a voluntary, but paid, reserve. 

I have said that our regular army should be somewhat enlarged. 
This is absolutely necessary and seems to be generally accepted as one 
of the changes sure to be made in the near future. Even as a school 
for military training, the army at present is not large enough, and, 
while I do not believe that a large standing army is necessary, and 
should be opposed to the enlargement of the army comparable to those 
of European countries, still I think a very considerable enlargement 
is wise and necessary. 

The navy should, undoubtedly, be gradually increased and the les- 
sons of the present war in Europe should be carefully studied and applied 
in the addition of submarine and other auxiliary craft. Aerial navi- 
gation has greatly changed modern warfare and must receive immediate 
attention in both the army and navy. 

Better industrial organization is also one of the necessities of an 
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adequate national defense. In the development of our resources, every 
man has gone too much his own way, so that there has been no effective 
coordination of our industries with a view to national defense. Every 
manufacturing establishment, great or small, that can manufacture 
arms, war munitions or any kind of war equipment, or that can be 
readily adapted to such use, should be catalogued and organized. In 
fact tentative contracts might be prepared and entered into between 
the United States government and manufacturing establishments to be 
effective only in case of invasion, war or imminent danger thereof. 

Transportation should be organized in the same way in all its 
branches, including our railroad companies, steamship lines, our motor 
industries, especially trucks, and even down to business wagons. 

There is one other general matter that I hesitate to speak of be- 
cause it is generally considered a partisan question, but, as an avowed 
protectionist, I do not believe that it should be a partisan question. 
This is adequate protection for American industries, especially those 
concerned with the production of materials necessary in time of war. 
The aniline dye situation at the present time is a case in point. Our 
country has deliberately adopted a policy disregarding this industry 
and has encouraged the dependence of this country upon foreign pro- 
ducers of these goods. We now find ourselves hampered in our textile 
industries and in some instances a complete demoralization , of business 
for lack of dye stuffs has occurred. Worse than all is the fact that the 
most effective explosives are those made from the same materials, so 
that we are to-day in a state of complete dependence upon a foreign 
country for materials essential in case of war. True, we have an 
abundance of raw material, but it would require valuable time and 
large expense to develop the industry under war conditions. 

These are but examples mentioned by way of suggestion, but they 
seem to point the way toward the most effective kind of preparation, 
either for or against war, as the case may be. 

While the present struggle in Europe has brought the question 
to the attention of many who before had been indifferent, to my mind 
it has not changed the problem so far as the United States is concerned, 
except in the details. 

During the sixty-second Congress, while serving my second term 
there, I gave considerable thought to the question of preparedness, 
although it was not known by that name at that time. I introduced 
a bill providing for the beginnings of a trained national reserve for our 
land forces and presented to the House of ^Representatives facts and 
data in support of it. At that time, however, such a proposition fell 
on deaf ears, and the only change that was made, and that over my 
strenuous opposition, was the adoption of the absurd seven-year en- 
listment period, which has proved an utter failure ; so far as providing 
an adequate reserve is concerned. 
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I do not believe that the danger of war is any greater for the United 
States now than it was three years ago. Neither do I believe that 
our need for an adequate national defense is greater than then. We 
needed it then, we need it now, and shall continue to need it until we 
face the problem squarely and solve it. We can not afford to go on 
taking long chances, as in the past. I hope something worth while 
will be done while the people are interested. 

There is, however, a great danger of plunging headlong into an 
extreme course. It would be easy for us to roll up an enormous na- 
tional debt for a kind of preparedness that would prepare us for the 
moment only and leave behind a heritage of debt and dissatisfaction 
that would soon neutralize the effect of all our preparation. A well- 
laid plan, covering a period of years, capable of enlargement or possible 
curtailment, if changed circumstances should make it wise, is far more 
to be desired than huge expenditures, rashly made, for preparedness 
that would soon cease to be effective. 



AMERICAN EXTRAVAGANCE A NATIONAL PKOBLEM 

By EDWARD A. WOODS 
PITTSBTJBGH, PA. 

Great Nations and great Empires only live so long as they are thrifty; the 
moment they begin to waste or disperse their resources, the day of their end is 
at hand. 

— Lord Bosebery. 

ILL-GUARDED, great wealth is tempting. If recently and sud- 
denly amassed, made from those tempted to appropriate it, through 
the loss of their own trade, it tempts more ; but it is greatest of all if 
those possessing this wealth are known not to possess the sturdy strength 
to defend it. 

Nor must this strength be measured exclusively by an army and 
navy. Back of these lies the moral, physical and financial strength of 
the people. Effeminate, extravagant, prodigal nations, even if civilized, 
large and rich, have ever been the prey of strong, sturdy, frugal ones. 
So the rich east was a prey to the semi-savage Mohammed hordes. So 
was wealthy, effeminate Byzantium to the rough northern crusaders. 
So was wealthy, luxurious Rome — the mistress of the world — to bar- 
barian Goths and Vandals. 

Britons were angry at Kipling's message from South Africa, trying 
to shame the people of Britain because : 

Ye set your leisure before their toil, your lust above their need. 
"When your strong men cheered in their millions, while your strip- 
lings went to the war. 



